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Ecientific Notices. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
a 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Srr,—I beg leave, through the medium of your 
paper, ever devoted to interesting and useful objects, 
to call the attention of anti-phrenologists to a few 
brief facts; facts which are not novel, but well 
known to all intelligent physiologists: I mean those 
which are established upon the experiments of M. 
Flourens, performed several years ago upon certain 
animals, and which are, indeed, but repetitions and 
proofs of those of M. Rolando, of Turin, published in 
1809. It would be too long and tedious to give them 
in detail, though they are worthy of it; I shall 
merely regard their conclusions: and for the infor- 
mation of those who may not be acquainted with 
the divisions of the brain, (and I fear the greater 
part of those who so unsparingly condemn the science 
of phrenology are of that number,) I shall set out 
with a slight sketch of those divisions. ‘The brain 
is divided into three parts, cerebrum, cerebellum, and 
medulla oblongata. The cerebrum is situated at the 
front part of the skull, the cerebellum at the back 
part, and the medulla oblongata at the base of the 
skull. This is the whole of what I deem necessary 
to show for the present purpose, their relative posi 
tion to each other. M. Flourens then has proved 
from the experiments, that the medulla oblongata is 
capable, and that the cerebrum and cerebellum are 
incapable of exciting muscular contractions ; that 
in proportion as we cut off the cerebellum, by ruc- 
cessive layers, the animals (for they were performed 
on each of the four classes of vertebrated animals) 








thalami were then attacked, and removed without 
any other effect; the iris was not contracted, nor 
even paralyzed: but when he pricked the tubercula 
quadragemina, trembling and convulsion began, and 
these increased in proportion as he penetrated into 
the medulla oblongata. M. Flourens investigated 
the functions of the cerebellum, and found that 
during the removal of the first layers there appeared 
a slight weakness and want of harmony among the 
movements. At the middle layers, a disturbance 
nearly general was manifested. ‘The animal in con- 
tinuing to see and hear, only executed quick and 
irregular movements ; the faculty of flying, walking, 
and keeping itself standing were lost by degrees. 
When the brain was cut off, this faculties of perform- 
ing regulated motions had entirely disappeared. 
Placed upon the back, he did not rise, but continued 
to see the blow which menaced him: he heard 
sounds and endeavoured to shun the danger which 
threatened him: in a word, feeling and volition 
were retained, but the power over the muscles was 
lost. In depriving the animal of the brain, he was 
thrown into a state resembling sleep; in removing 


the cerebellum, he was brought toa state resembling | 


intoxication. 

This then is the summary of the experiments per- 
formed before the French Institute, and examined 
by its most celebrated professors, who report them 


to be perfectly correct, and we clearly sce from them | 


that certain parts of the brain are devoted to certain 
functio: s, taking it as consisting of the three great 
masses, cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla oblon- 
gata. We clearly behold that memory, perception, 


and volition reside in the cerebral lobes, or towards | or place each other in balance ? 








power of doing so resides within them? Can it be 
denied by any but the most determined of the in 

credulous society of anti-phrenologists? And this 
power is the faculty of memory, of perception, of 
sensation, of volition, of locomotion, the distinguish- 
ing primary faculties of the animal nature. Hew far 
is this from the doctrines of that persecuted science ! 
Does it not approximate ; is it not phrenology itself? 
Is it not the basis of phrenology ; the test, the standard 
ofits truth? And if such results be obtained from 
animals, how much juster the results obtained from 
man, could they be subjected to the like experi- 
ment! I will not say that the system of phrenology, 
as it now stands, is correct ; but it is at least a 
science founded upon principles,—principles which 
are found in the brain itself. Why does memory 
reside in the front, and not the back part of the 
heal? Why does irritation of the corpora qua- 
dragemina excite such convulsions, and not the 
corpora striata? Why, the faculties of motion, 
or of giving rise to motion, exist there, and not in 
the cerebrum? Because Nature has so determined it, 
and that is all we have a right to inquire. If it be 
so, it is truth; and who dares give her the lie? If 
it be not, it is false ; and should be accordingly con 

cemned. If memory, perception, and volition reside 
within the cerebral lobes, may not each organized 
part or body of them be endued with something re- 
lating to, yet distinct from, that whole? Do not they 
contain a great proportion of the mental faculties, as 
a conjunct mass? As separate parts, may they not 
be assigned separate functions? May th y not act 
and re-act upon each other ?—assist, struggle with, 
If they be of larger 


the front of the head ; the integrity of the cerebellum, | voiume than the other parts of the cerebellum and 


or back part, is necessary for locomotion, or rather 
the regularity of locomotion. It is quite at the top 
of the me‘lulla oblongata that we also find the man- 


medulla oblongata, will they not predominate? Who, 
then, can say that phrenology is such a fantastic 
shadow as they would make it? Are not the three 


dates of the will must emanate, and the continuity, grand divi icns of the brain as distinet in their func- 


of this organ (the tubercula quadragemina) from the 


tions, as Europe, Asia, and Africa are in their geo- 


gradually lose the faculty of flying and running then | point to the parts is necessary for voluntary motion,! graphical positions ?—and are they not as united by 
that of walking, and, finally, that of standing upright. | and for the perception of impressions, wh. ther ex- the relations of theircommerce? if you remove one 


A single cerebral lobe being removed, the animal, 
immediately loscs the sight of the opposite eye ;} 


standing the animal experiences first a weakness,! will they bear upon the system of craniology itself? , involuntary staggering? 


ternal or internal. 


lof the tubercula qu dragemina, after a convulsive 


Now, if these things be true, which they certainly movement, which soon ceases, do you not produce, as 
but the contractility of its iris continues, notwith-| are, what will the anti-phrenologists reply, or how 


a permanent result, blindness of the opposite eye, and 
If you remove both, com. 


much more marked on the opposite side of the! Will they support, or destroy it? Are they illus-' plete blindness ensues, and staggering more violent 
body: in other respects it goes on as usual. The) trative of its leading doctrines? ([ say leading, | and long continued; and yet the animal retains all 
two lobes being removed, there is no longer any, because [ wish to be understood no farther.) I its faculties, and the iris continues contractile. Its 
vestige of volition, or of memory, or of any percep- | think they are, and will endeavour to prove it after ‘deep extirpation, or the section of the optic nerve 
tion. Memory, volition, and perception reside then: the following manner :—The anti-phrenologist says only paralyze it. Why, I would ask, this subtle ar- 
in the cerebral lobes. M Flourens pricked the hemi-! it is folly to assign certain organs as the seat of ‘rangement in different organs of the faculties of one 
sphere of ‘the brain without producing contractions certain passions ; but how comes it to pass that’cer- and the same organ? Does it not show that there 
of the muscles, or the appearance of pain. Ie re- ‘tain actions, certain sensations, are actually found is a determinate classification in the brain of all that 
moved them in successive slices. He did the same by experiment to reside in certain portions of the contributes to faculty ?—that there are distinct seats 
with regard to the cerebellum ; he removed at once’ brain, determinately and irrevocably,—that if certain | for every operation >and why not, then, for pas- 
the hemispheres and the cerebellum. ‘The animal! of their organs be removed or pricked, they will idiom, propensity, intelligence? Why should nota 


remained passive. The corpora striata and optic manifest such settled results? Is it not that the large cercbelluin, since it is the originatoy of the ao. 
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tion of flying, walking, running, &c. be also the origi- 
nator of all those actions which tend to the good of 
some and to the evil of others. It is hence the hand 
strikes, the foot moves; and it is upon circumstances 
existing without that the hand may wound or the 
hand may benefit; but the larger the part, relatively 
the greatér will be its impulses. Now phrenology 
has luckily assigned to these parts nearly, if not ex- 
actly, the functions which they manifest. At the front 
part of the head she has placed the powers of intel- 
ligence, sensation, perception, &c.; at the back part, 
all that relates to action: donot these, at least, cor- 
respond with the facts cited?—and if they do, are 
they not in part or wholly true? But I will yet fur- 
ther endeavour to prove, from other facts, the impor- 
tance of her views, and their correspondence with 
physiology, in my next, should the present paper be 
thought worthy of insertion.—Y ours, &c. 
Prescot, 18th Aug. 1829. FURISHTU. 





Tales, Romances, Ke. -_ 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE GENIUS OF PERSEPOLIS. 
—=— - 
(Continued from our last.) 

I must now, for a short time, leave my hapless hero in 
this uncertain and precarious situation, and return to that 
fatal pass mentioned in an earlier part of my tale, which 
bore the title of ** The Crag of Death,” it being requisite, 
for a while, to trace the fate of another individual of some 
importance to the narration. 

It will be recollected that Friburg had succeeded in pre- 
cipitating his intended assassin over this fearful ledge into 
the flood below. That assailant was Albert Steinbach. 
Goaded by jealousy, he had privately taken up the dag- 
ger of his rival, which had been laid upon a table at the 
habitation of Adeline, and secreted it upon his person, 
designing to make the murder of Augustus appear to be 
his own act, when this well-known weapon should be 
discovered in his body. 

Having procured a disguise for his person, and concealed 
his features beneath a mask, he took his station in the nar- 
row cleft, until the opportunity offered for him to rush 
upon his prey. With the issue of his treacherous assault 
you are already acquainted. In falling from the cliff he 
had the good fortune to catch the branch of a young tree, 
which projected from the face of the rock ; and though its 
root was not fixed amid the narrow fissures sufficiently 
firmly to support his weight, still it served very materially 
to break his fall. When he had recovered from the stun- 
ning sensation which he had experienced from his plunge 
into the flood, (for despite of the intervention of the tree 
the shock had produced insensibility,) it appeared to him 
that he must already have passed the gloomy gates of death, 

and be in the presence of a group of demons. He was lying 
upon the rocky floor of a cave, in the centre of which blazed 
a fire, the glare of which, though great, was not sufficient 
to reveal the innermost recesses of the cavern, whose dis- 
tant and numerous arches resembled an extensive charnel- 
house. Near the fire stood a group of wild-looking beings, 
in the semblance of fiends, and in their centre one whose 
height considerably exceeded the general stature of man- 
kind ; a dusky red garment was fitted so closely to his 
form as greatly to resemble the skin of a North American 
Indian; a profusion of jet-black locks, coarse as a horse’s 
mane, and thickly matted together, were encircled by a 
wreath of oak, and served to set off the massy and stone- 
like countenance of the gigantic monster, as (resting upon 





, the dreaded and far-celebrated ** Demon of the Hartz” and 
| his unearthly erew; but as his mind began to strengthen, 
and his ideas to resume their customary power, the reality 
of the scene began to burst upon his senses. Not aware 
that he had recovered the use of his reason, the group 
were debating upon the question whether to release their 
captive (whom they had rescued from the stream which 
washed the entrance to their cavern) upon his oath of 
secrecy and the payment of a ransom, or to sell him as a 
slave to work in a mine of quicksilver, to which they 
seemed to have access, and to be on terms of intimacy 
with some of its conductors. 
The debate was carried on with considerable vehemence 
between two of the ruffians,—the one a square-built, 
fierce-looking man, whose features were scarcely discer- 
nible for the profusion of fiery red hair which covered 
them, argued for the mine as the safest depository of their 
prize; whilst the other maintained, with equal pertinacity, 
that the disappearance of so many well-known individuals 
would cause considerable danger to the perpetrators, and 
probably might bring upon them the notice of the Secret 
Tribunal, whose members seemed to have the power of 
discovering every thing, however carefully concealed ; 
and, in the course of his argument, he alluded to the 
seizure of Walter Braumitz, suggesting that, though the 
peasantry might believe that the Demon of the Hartz had 
borne him from the earth, the strong-minded men who 
composed that dreaded association were not quite so cre- 
dulous. The gigantic leader of the band seemed to be 
convinced by these reasons that it would be much more 
prudent to release their prisoner on ransom and on oath 
of secresy, but on turning towards him, and perceiving 
that he had been an anxious auditor of their discourse, 
the tide at once was turned, and it was agreed on all 
hands that he had heard too much to be permitted to 
revisit the surface of the earth, and Steinbach with horror 
heard himself condemned to perpetual labour in those 
dreadful mines, the atmosphere of which, in a very few 
years, invariably deprives their habitants of life amid the 
greatest tortures. Immediately after this decision, a 
bandage was passed over the eyes of the miserable victim 
of his own treachery, and he was conducted between two 
of his captors along vaulted passages which echoed to their 
tread, whilst the noisome air denoted how far they were 
removed from the renovating breath of heaven. 

The bandage was at length removed from the eyes of 
the wretched Steinbach, and he perceived that his conduc- 
tors were no where to be seen, but in their place a stern 
taskmaster, who allowed him little time to reffect on 
his situation before he was laboriously employed amongst 
the suffering beings who peopled this den of horror. 
Scarcely could there be a more appalling sight than that 
before him: it seemed as if he were confined in a Pande- 
monium, where the penetrating and pernicious metal was 
acting the part of the torturers of the damned. Here were 
to be seen cripples of every description; some deprived of 
the use of their hands, others of their feet, some of their 
sight, whilst others actually emitted through every pore 
of their skin the metal whose destructive atmosphere they 
were compelled perpetually to inhale. 

Steinbach had been for some time a labourer in these re- 
gions of despair, his haughty soul writhing beneath his de- 
gradation, and feeling the horror of his situation even more 
keenly than his body, when he was one day greatly asto- 





colour and turned to a livid paleness, and his haggard 
eye appeared almost starting from its socket, as in a most 
submissive and faltering voice he dismissed his prisoner, 
nor would he accept the smallest remuneration for his 
release. 

With what rapture did the emancipated slave once more 
breathe the external air! yet had all his miseries failed to 
amend his heart, and though his outward form was so 
materially altered that his nearest acquaintances could not 
easily recognise him, no change had taken place in the 
dark and malignant feelings of his soul. Hatred of Fri- 
burg was still his most predominant passion, and to work 
his destruction the chief end he panted to obtain. Bent 
towards this point, he prevailed upon his deliverer to con- 
ceal from every one the knowledge of his existence, and 
having surmised that that deliverer was a member of the 
Secret Tribunal, he was perpetually and ardently expres- 
sing his desire to become one of that tremendous society. 
He had so successfully misrepresented the transaction 
which took place upon the ‘*Crag of Death,” that his 
friend was induced to believe that Friburg had been the 
intended assassin, and Steinbach the innocent and injured 
victim; and deeming the attempt as atrocious as if the 
deed had been actually performed, united heart and 
hand with Steinbach to obtain revenge upon his uncon- 
scious rival. A few weeks saw this treacherous machinator 
under a fictitious name, admitted through the agency of 
his friend as a member of that private Court, to which he 
trusted for revenge upon the innocent author of his past 
sufferings. Step by step did he advance in favour with that 
body by the most assiduous endeavours; until at length 
he ventured to lodge an accusation against Augustus 
Friburg for the murder of Albert Steinbach. Many and 
plausible were the proofs which he adduced in support of 
this allegation ; amongst the rest, some of the garments 
were displayed which bore the name of the alleged victim, 
as also the poniard which was known to have belonged 
to “riburg, and which had been returned to Steinbach by 
the overlookcr of the mine, on his release. These things 
were asserted, by the subtle conspirator, to have been found 
together near the Crag of Death; and so clear did he make 
his evidence appear thatthe awful sentenceof death was pro- 
nounced against the ill-fated husband of Adeline, and the 
accuser himself was fixed upon to execute the dread decree. 
By means of secret passages within the wainscoting of 
Friburg’s house, well known to the members of the Secret 
Tribunal, though not to the master of the mansion him- 
self, had this inveterate foe thrice given the fatal warning 
prescribed by the laws of his dread associates; and his 
malignant heart gloated in ecstacy on the terror and suf- 
ferings which he caused ; and doubly did it delight him 
when he was enabled to make the woman who had pre- 
ferred another to him, a sharer in that loved-one’s misery ! 
Conscious of the dreadful certainty of his fate, Friburg 
became almost regardless how soon the final stroke of his 
relentless foes put a period to the terrible state of suspense 
which seemed worse to bear than even death itself. For 
hours would he wander alone through the woods, as if to 
invite the stroke of the assassin; and frequently had he 
passed within a few yards of the hiding-place of Steinbaeh, 
who as often raised the fatal dagger to consummate the 


dreadful sentence ; yet still did the dastardly soul of the 
assassin shrink from encountering the man whose coolness 
and self-possession had once before defeated him. The 


nished by the appearance of an individual who had been one| once high and open forehead, which was now deeply 
of his most intimate friends while yet at liberty, and whom | marked by an incongruous mixture of resolution and de- 
curiosity had induced to visit these dismal realms. So] spair; the dark eye, that still flashed with the resolve 
great an alteration had taken place in the person of Albert | daringly to seck those dangers which could not be shunned, 
that it was some time ere this friend could be persuaded | continually awed the lurking murderer, and prevented the 





a heavy club, formed of a young oak-tree untrimmed) he 
appeared to be listening to an earnest debate in which | 
his companions were then engaged. 

For some minutes these ferocious-looking beings ap- | 
peared to the still bewildered faculties of Albert Steinbach 


of his identity ; the governor of the mine was then sought | destined blow. So constantly is cowardice the companion 
for, and a ransom offered for the rclease of the slave, which | of treachery ; so justly is an evil conscience the scourge of 
was long and strenuously refused, (perhaps from a dread | guilt. 


So long had the fatal stroke been delayed, that 


of an exposure of the way in which he had been pur-| Steinbach began to fear that the displeasure of the Secret 
chased,) until the stranger at length taking aside the over- | Tribunal might fall upon himself, for neglecting the exe- 
looker, whispered a few words in his ear, which seemed to | cution of their decree ; and the dread of this more weighty 





have the effect of magic; his cheek immediately lost its] danger overcame the lesser one of assailing Friburg. Nor 
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was it long before a favourable opportunity offered itself 
for his dark attempt. Twilight was gradually clothing 
the woods and mountains with a robe of misty gray, as 
Augustus slowly passed along a gloomy avenue or oaks, 
thickly skirted by spreading evergreens. Amid these the 
assassin crept with the silent, stealthy movement of a ser- 
pent, until within a short spring of his prey; then swift 
as the wind he darted forward, and the rustling of’ the 
bushes barely afforded Friburg time to turn, ere he re- 
ceived the upraised poniard in his left shoulder. Though 
the wound was deep and painful, courage and desperation 
lent tenfold strength to Augustus, as with his right hand 
he seized the weapon before the blow could be repeated, 
whilst hatred, malignity, and revenge, armed the assailant 
with the ferocity and strength of ademon. The struggle 
was long and terrific, for it was the strife of death. One 
hand of each of the combatants was clenched upon the 
fatal blade dripping with blood, whilst the other firmly 
grasped the throat of the opponent. They writhed, they 
struggled, reeled and recovered, with such fearful energy 
as proved how fully each comprehended the deep impor- 
tance of the game which he was playing. But every in- 
stant proved that the strength of Friburg was becoming 
rapidly exhausted, by the loss of the vital stream which 
gushed at every effort in torrents from his wound ; whilst 
the powers of Steinbach seemed to be strengthened by per- 
ceiving that his antagonist’s decreased. Twice did the 
dagger’s point graze the throat of Friburg, and as often 
was it wrenched aside by an almost supernatural effort : 
but his weakness became now s0 great that his feet could 
with difficulty support his tottering frame ;—when, sud- 
denly, a wildly-piercing female shriek rung through the 
air, and Adeline, frantic with terror, rushed to the scene 
of combat. As she approached, Steinbach recoiled, and 
his foot coming in contact with an oak’s projecting root, 
he lost his equilibrium, and fell heavily on the ground, 
in his fall relinquishing his grasp upon the contested steel, 
which was the next instant buried in his heart, as the 
form of his conqueror fell fainting upon the earth beside 
him. The wounded Friburg was borne into his house, 
and medical assistance sent for. His wound proved deep, 
but not dangerous, whilst the fatal weapon had done its 
work more surely onthe form of Steinbach ; with scarcely a 
groun or a struggle had that wretched man exchanged this 
varying world for one of certainty; and the long lost 
dagger of Friburg rested without a vibration in that heart 
so long the seat of treachery and crime. 

It was with some difficulty and much surprise that Fri- 
burg recognised the features of his former rival; and 
when he did'so, his mind was of a cast too noble to har- 
bour hatred against the insensate clay. The body was 
simply but respectfully interred, and the circumstances 
connected with it formed, of course, a *‘ nine days’ won- 
der,” for the neighbouring country. But this wonder 
shortly passed, away, and the cause of it soon became for- 
gotten. The wound of Friburg was almost healed, al- 
though its cure was considerably retarded by the reflec- 
tion that the condemnation of the Secret Tribunal still 
hung over him ; and of what avail was the defeat of one 
assassin, when there were hundreds ready to supply his 
place. But his undeserved sufferings were decreed shortly 
to have an end; for on awaking one morning, after 
having passed a night rather more tranquil than was his 
custom, a singularly-folded paper presented itself to his 
eyes, lying upon his dressing-table ; its direction bore the 
words, ** From the Secret Tribunal to Agustus Friburg !” 
Augustus had been too long inured to horror and suspense 
to shrink one moment from tearing open this communica- 
tion, which ran as follows:—‘‘ The Tribunal that reads 
the hearts of men acquits thee! The dark machinations 
of thine enemy have been brought to light, and his fate 
pronounced a just one! Live, therefore, in peace, and re. 


spect that awful court, which, though it casts an impene- 

trable shield before the breast of the innocent, deals its 
inevitable destruction on the head of guilt!” 

Little as Augustus felt inclined (after his late experi- 
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ence) to allow tnese proud boasts to be true, he felt 
oo much relieved by their tenor, to cavil at their fallacy. 
His recovery after this was rapid, and as the seraph Health 
returned, contentment, peace, and happiness attended in 
her train. Former distresses served but to enhance the 
present joys; as when the dark thunder-cloud has passed 
away, the beauteous bow of heaven spans the skies; the 
hot sulphureous air no longer reigns, but renovated nature 
exultingly inhales the fragrant gale, and all is harmony 
and peace. 

Edge-hill, July 27, 1829. 


G. W. 


Ehe Sportsman. 


Under this head we have affixed the following article 
the first of a series promised by the editor of the Chester, 
Courant. We shall trancribe them as they appear, for 
the amusement of our readers.—£dit. Kai. 








—— 
THE ROACH. 
** Rutilus, yellowish silvery Carp, with olivaceous back, 
dorsal fin brown, the rest reddish, and forked tail.” 


— Dr. Suaw. 

This fish yields excellent sport to a skilful angler, and 
the best possible practice to a novice. Roach-fishing re- 
quires as much neatness and dexterity as fly-fishing— 
quickness and decision being equally necessary to strike at 
the proper time. The fisherman should be on the alert, 
his eye constantly on the float, and on the least motion of 
its rising or sinking, a gentle stroke is required to hook the 
fish. In river fishing, choose that part of the water that 
has a firm even bottom, with a gentle swim; if too rapid, 
the bait will be injured by its passing quickly over the 
sand, &c. It is desirable that the float should swim from 
deep to shallow, as the roach prefers taking the bait when 
on the ground. Plumb the depth before any ground bait 
is thrown in, and then set the float so that the bait just 
touches the bottom. Spare not the ground bait, of which 
throw a little above the station, as the current will bring 
it lower down the stream. A water-mark should be 
tixed by the side of the stream; and if the water rises or 
falls, the float should be adjusted mene Ye always 
fishing on the bottom. A bamboo cane rod is best, four- 
teen or fifteen feet in length, quite straight, and not too 
pliable, but rather stiff, which will put the line into action 
instantaneously, or the fish will throw the bait out of its 
mouth. A gut line, with tipcapped float, is the best—the 
size of which must be regulated according tohe swiftness 
of the water. It should carry shot sufficient to sink the 
float within an eighth of an inch of its top, if a calm day; 
but if windy, it ead not be sunk so much, as the waves 
will frequently obscure it. The shot should be placed six 
or eight inches from the hook, which should small, 
(No. 10 or 11,) and tied to a single hair. This does not 
thicken in the water like gut, nor does it fret and throw 
up a fibre, which much injures this sport, as roach are very 
shy of such appearances. If gut is used at the hook-line, 
choose that which is fine and round; and if frequently 
used, rub a little wax down it, which will clear it of any 
ragged particles. The line above the float not to be longer 
than necessary ; so that, when the angler is sitting, the rod 
may be held horizontally, and the line drop perpen- 
dicularly from it. A piece of cork makes the best seat, being 
light to carry, and brings the fisherman lower, and of 
course less conspicuous. 

Ground-baits.—Bran and clay when paste is used on the 
hook; clay, bran, and gentles, when gentlesare used: the 
ground-bait should not be made too good. 

The roach in spring, or after rain, when the water is 
discoloured, take worms, and sometimes flies. Large roach 
are frequently taken with graves; but bread-paste mixed 
and well worked with clean hands, is a favoyrite bait.— 
Some sportsmen colour it with a little vermilion; some 
—" scented nostrums ; but it is doubtful as to any good 
effect. 

Roach go in shoals, and in warm weather in fleet water, 
retiring towards — to the deeps, The best time to fish 
for them is late and early in hot weather ;—but the angler 
will have the most success in the months of March, April, 
September, and October. The roach in February is in 
prime season. Its flesh is sweet and wholesome; but the 
multiplicity of small bones will ever prevent it being held 
in estimation by the gourmand. We do not exactly agree 
with honest Old Izaak that the roach is so sheep-like and 
simple. In well-fed rivers they certainly are not; and in 
ponds over-stocked they are like all hungry beings—they 
will run many risks of iife for the sake of ood. n Wal- 
ton’s time the best roach-anglers were in London, and 





continue so to the present day. 
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The Pouscwife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or far ewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Arrow-root was originally sent to this country, about 
35 years ago, when wheat was very dear, as a substitute 
for starch. The whole of the first importation was pur- 
chased by the late —-, at about 1s. a pound. This cun- 
ning tradesman, finding that it formed a good firm jelly, 
prevailed on a few physicians to recommend it as an arti- 
cle of diet for children and invalids, ** superior to sago, 
tapioca, or any other farinaceous substance.” A haunch 
of venison accompanied each sample of the arrow-root; 
and such was the effect, that the article was in demand on 
the following day, and retailed at the moderate price of 
12s. a pound !! and by means of a judicious repetition of 
the haunch, the trade was kept up; and such was the de- 
mand for it at one time, that forty pounds were sold daily. 
When other tradesmen were furnished with it, —— re- 
duced the price to 8s. a pound, and shortly afterwards to 
6s.; but by means of haunches of venison, the superiority 
of the arrow-root sold by —— was maintained !—Gazetle 
of Health. 

Sugar of Whey, dissolved in water, is much employed 
in Italy and France as a common beverage in pulmonary 
consumption ; and some Italian physicians suppose that it 
possesses the power of correcting the scrofulous habit, and 
that it is very superior to the decoction of sarsaparilla 
(simple or compound) as an alterative, or ‘* purifier of the 
blood, &c.” The process by which this article is obtained 
is thus described by Valgamoz and Lichtenstein :—** The 
fresh whey, after making cheese, is concentrated by eva- 
poration overa —_ heat, after which it is put into moulds 
and dried in the sun. This is called * sugar of milk 
cakes,’ A solution of these cakes in water, faiter being 
clarified with the white of an egg, is evaporated to the con- 
sistence of syrup, and crystallized in a cool place.” It has 
a —— soft sweet taste, and is soluble in hot water. A 
solution of it in water, in the proportion of an ounce to a 
quart, has the flavour of fresh cheese whey, and is very 
grateful to the palate and stomach. Like pow whey, it 
acts gently on the bowels. It is said that a weak solution 
of the sugar of whey (half an ounce to a pint) mixed with 
an equal quantity of fresh cow’s milk, is much more easily 
eee in the stomach of a consumptive or debilitated 
subject than either cow's or ass’s milk.— Gazette of Health. 











FRENCH GENDERS--TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE.—The 
reatest obstacle to acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
rench language arises from the genders of the nouns. 

Reason Po analogy afford no aids to the memory in the 
acquirement of the requisite knowledge, as they seem to 
have had no share in the creation of the anomaly. Who, 
for instance, could, by reasoning a priori, possibly know 
that wine is masculine, and beer feminine, that ie hand 
and the thumb are of different genders, that a cancer is 
masculine, while a tumor is feminine, and that a blow 
and a wound differ in gender ? 

A knowledge of all these nice and arbitrary distinctions, 
perplexing as they are, is absolutely indispensable to every 
one who would speak the French language correctly, or 
indeed intelligibly, and many plans have been suggested 
and adopted to assist the memory in surmounting the 
difficulty. 

We have seen a variety of tables adapted for this pur- 
pose ; but we never met with any one so complete, and 
at the same time so concise as that just published by Dr. 
Albert, which is advertised in the Kaleidoscope of this day. 
It is entitled Tableau Synoptique pour trouver le Genre 
de tous les Noms de la langue Frangaise. It is neatly 
printed on a sheet of paper, pasted on canvas, and folded 
up like a dissected map, seven inches by three and a half. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.} 











~ Barometer Extreme Thermo- lixtreme] State of| Remarks 
at during | meter8 heat Du-/the Wind) at 
noon. Night, |morning ring ¢ay.| at noon. porn 
Aug. } 
12 {29 83| 55 0} 60 Oj 68 O}| S.S.E. |Fair. 
13 | 29 53) 54 o| 58 0' 61 O E. Rain. 
14 | 29 32} 53 0} 60 O| 69 O| N.E. |Fair. 
15 | 29 63| 54 0} 61 O| 64 O|} N.W. /Rain. 
16 | 29 84] 53 0} 57 OO} G1 O N.N.W. Fair, 
17 | 29 84| 54 O| 60 O| 64 O|N.N.W. Fair. 
18 | 29 51| 53 0| 60 0| 66 0| W. |Cloudy. 








12th, Eight, p.m. showery. 
13th, Eight, a.m. heavy rain; eleven, a.m. heavy rain; 
eight, p.m. heavy and continued rain, with lightning. 
14th, Stormy during night. 16th, Eight, a.m. heavy rain. 
17th, Nine, p.m. heavy rain. 18th, Heavy rain during night 
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STANZAS. 
———— 
“Our only lesson is—to learn to suffer.” 
F.ver toseem, and never be, 
In truth, what thou appears," 
The semblance of felicity 
Aasumed to banish tears, 
Is not this misery? 


To prank thee in the wake of joy, 
And lightly, gaily smile, 
As if thy heart knew no alloy, 
Though it is broke the while; 
1s not this misery ? 


To mingle in the sportive danee, 
To juin the festive strain; 
Tutord severe thy every glance, 
While memory racks the brain; 
Is not this misery? 


With rose and myrtle leaf to braid 
The pallid brow of Care, 
Seeking to decorate a shade— 
The Spectre of Despair! 
Is not this misery? 


To bend thee at the rainbow shrine 
Of Fashion, wayward sprite, 
And call that rapturous, divine, 
That yields thee no delight; 
Is not this misery ? 


Te school the sadly conscious eye 
To mirth's expression, bland; 
The while the spirit, dead to joy, 
Feels us In foreign land t 
Is not this misery? 


Tv seem as if for thee did Time 
But Pieasure’s voice obey, 
The while its every thrilling chime 
Marks but thy hopes’ decay; 
Is not this misery? 


To talk of life, and love, and joy, 
And seem by each caress'd, 
When not a star Illumes the sky, 
And sorrow wrings the breast; 
Is not this misery? 


To seem —to seem —but not to be 
The blessed one thou seems, 
And bappiness but given to thee 
To realize in dreams; 
is not this misery? 


Bat all ie misery below, 
And happiness ideal; 
Aad nothing find we true but woe, 
And pought but grief is real; 
is not this misery? 


And4 this the sum of all we know, 
A lesson early taught; 
Aad youthful, as the aged brow, 
Js sicklied er with thought; 
Js not this misery? 





Oh! when the seeming shall give place 
To happiness the true, 
And tears no longer stain the faee, 
Weeping Hope’s last adieu; 
When fied is misery ! 


Oh! then the throbbings of the heart, 
Responding but to joy!— 
Time! as the shadow, quick depart, 
And waft to yonder upper sky, 
Where comes not misery! 
Liverpool G. 


LIVERPOOL ACADEMY OF PAINTINGS, &c. 
~~ 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In viewing the admirable collection of paintings 
catered for public gratification I was much pleased with 
the sublime idea conveyed by Mr. Mosses, our townsman, 
in his picture of the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise, No. 74, where he well describes 


That awful period in nian’s first estate 

When frowning Heaven thundered frum on high, 

His future destiny; by one blind act of disobedience 
Which the foul tempter laid so specious and in colours fair, 
Coupled with th’ enchanting tone of Eve's request, 
Brought Misery’s train into this lower world; 

Adam, like his degenerate race, listen’d with delight 
To woman’s tongue, and eager on to knowledge 

Good and evil led the way, beyond the path of duty; 
Omnipotence had wisely mark'd the boundary, 

And death annex'd th’ infringement of his law; 

This set at nought, the Deity unto his victims called, 
And mercy, brightest attribute, revers’d; in judgment, 
Cloth’d in brightness as the sun, an angel gave 

The withering word “ Depart, and henceforth let 

Thy occupation be to toil and labour for thy daily bread, 
Whilst Sorrow’s deepest mantle shall o’ershadow 

Eve’s future progeny ;” then through the eastern portals 
Led them out. One lingering look of anguish 

Closed the scene, and Eden’s bower, that blissful 
Happy home, was left untenanted, guarded by 

The cherub’s flaming sword, that each way turn’d 

To keep the hallow’d spot, bid proud defiance 

To the exiled pair; and as they paced with slow 
Desponding step the wilderness, where they were doom'd 
With deep remorse to bear the keen reproach 

That conscious guilt inspires, a death-like chill 

Bedew'd each frame, and dimm’d those brows 

On which the sunshine of beatific love 

So lately beam'd; beings created supreme 

Of all beneath the sky, with myriads at command, 
They might have bask’d in pleasure unalloy’d, 

But thus they fell, and thus entail’d on all posterity 
Sin’s sad inheritance. 

Also a beautiful picture of Morning, No. 5, by J. V. 
Barber, a most delightful delineation of 

Morning, that enchanting scene, wien from 

The drowsy earth the daisy peeps, and as 

The sun's rays gild the lawn, the freshening 

Dew drops glitter in the beam, like diamonds 

Hanging from each pendant bough; each blade 

Of grass with radiance is ting’d, the maiden 

With new life begins her toil, and draws 

Nutritious streams, to nourish man in his 

Pursuits through life; whilst in the distant stream 

Th’ attentive youth strives to entrap the finny tribe. 
What varied blessings crown th’ industrious hand ! 
How bounteous Providence, in given stores, 

Calls forth man’s gratitude to that great Being, 

Who, through the labyrinth of nature’s laws, 

Works silently, but certain to the end! 


SONNET :—KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 
——- 
Imagination—when the moonbeams fal 
Upon these ivied ruins—will recal 
Days in eternity; when the building shone 
In pristine splendour: ere the spoiler Time, 
Reckless of its beauty, had o’erthrown 
The sacred altar,—taught the ivy climb 
Each sculptur’d pillar, beauteous in decay,— 
And swept the holy inmates all away. 
Oh! shatter’d building ! lovely art thou still; 
But chiefly so wert thou in former days— 
When matins waked the echoes of the hill, 
Ané Nature caught the strain—her Maker’s praise. 
Time-honour’d pile! I deem’thou yet wilt be 
Thy country’s boast, the Poet’s minstrelsy. 
Huddersfield. 6.5. 
SEE 
ON PARTING. 
—— 
Say, can there be a joy in sorrow, 
Which lingers morrow after morrow, 
Till Hope forgets to lend her aid 
To fill the void which Absence made; 
Forgets to shed the glimmering ray 
Which brightens every coming day ! 





If Parting be so sweet a sorrow, 
It must be only till the morrow; 
Time must not tell the many sighs, 
The many tears that gem the eyes, 
The many achings of the heart, 
For then ’tis bitterness to part. 
July 23, 1829. CONSTANT READER. 








FAR AT SEA. 
— 
(From the Satlor’s Magazine, and Naval Journal } 


Star of Peace! to wanderers weary 
Give the beam that smiles on me; 
llume the pilot’s visions dreary, 
Far at Sea. : 


Star of Hope! gleam on the billow, 
Bless the soul that sighs for thee; 
Bless the Sailor’s lonely pillow, 

Far at Sea. 


Star of Faith! when winds are mocking 

All his prayers—he’d fly to thee; 

Save him though on billows rocking, 
Far at Sea. 


Star of God! yet safely guide him 

To the shore he lov'd for me! 

Long tempestuous waves have tried him 
Far at Sea. 





=—— ae 


PARODY. 
(From the New York Courier.) 
Our readers may remember the beautiful apostrophe in 
Lalla Rookh, beginning, 
« O, ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away,” &c 


In a late Georgia Courier we find the following parody, 
the last stanza is exquisitely affecting, and is founded on 
the external experience of childhood :— ‘ 
’T was even thus from childhood’s hour, 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never had a bird or flower, 

That did not fly or fade away. 


I never had a little kit, 
To pur so softly on my lap, 
But fortune’s malice followed it, 
To kill by cur or schoolboy rap. 


I never had a bit of toast, 
Particularly good and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 








(Communicated by a Correspondent, W. H. 


Apd always on the butter’d side! 
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Biographical sotices. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
<a 
The annexed profile likeness of the Duke of Wel- 
lington has been executed by an eminent artist, ex- 
pressly for our publications. The memoir accom. 
panying itis taken from Knight and Lacey’s Public 
Characters, which appears to be written with can- 
dour and fairness. 








MEMOIR. 


-_—_— 

**Science distinguishes a genuine hero from one of those 
athletic brutes, whom, undeservedly, we call by the honour- 
ablename. Cursed be the poet who first honoured with the 
title of hero a mereAjax, a man-killing idiot.”—DryDEN. 

This motto admirably draws the just line of dis- 
tinction, not only between Wellington and what 
are called the heroes of antiquity ; but also between 
him and a majority of those who shine in the proud 
list of modern heroes. In attributing to Welling- 
ton pre-eminent military science, and ascribing to 
that science his advancement to the utmost honours 
of the peerage and the army, we cast no slur what- 
ever upon his bravery, we suggest no doubt of his 
intrepidity, we deduct not an atom from any of the 
other qualities which compose his exalted profess- 
sional character. Our only aim is to place him at 
once before our readers, as the first exemplification 
this country ever produced of genuine military 
heroism. 

The mere enumeration of his titles is sufficient to 
filla page, and the bare chronological record of his 
achievements would make up a chapter, and occupy 
the utmost space we can allot to the present sketch. 
Our task’ must therefore be to select such periods 
and incidents of his life, and such indications and 
features of his character, as are either most remark- 
ably striking, or least generally known. 

The superior science, which enabled him to defeat 
the plans and subdue the power of France, he ac- 
quired, in its rudiments at least, upon French 








ground; having been placed, a few vears before the 
Revolution, at the military college of Angiers, where 
he made the best use of his time, and excelled most 
of the youths in that celebrated school. Before he 
was summoned to active service, he had passed 
through the gradations of official rank to the Lieu- 
tenant-coloneley of the eighteenth Dragoons; in 
which capacity heproceeded with the army of Earl 
Moira to the aid of the Duke of York in Flanders, 
and distinguished himself in several repulses of the 
French during that arduous campaign. 

His departure to India was with his brother, 
then Earl of Mornington, and since Marquis Wel- 
lesley, when that nobleman went to assume the rule 
of our Eastern possessions as Governor General. 
Colonel Wellesley commanded the reserve of the 
British army at the siege and capture of Seringa- 
patam, and received from his brother the governor. 
ship of that city. The six or seven years of his resi- 
dence in India gave him several opportunities of 
evincing his superior skill, and inspiring hope of 
his future eminence : and so highly was he esteemed 
in the army of the Mysore, that the officers, just 
before he left them, presented him with a vase of 
gold of the value of two thousand guineas. 

His marriage to a sister of Lord Longford, and 
his introduction to Parliament as representative of 
St. Michael’s, almost immediately followed his re- 
turn to England, and for a short time seemed likely 
to divert him from active military service. The 
expedition to Copenhagen, however, gave him a 
fresh opportunity, and seemed to give him a fresh 
impulse; and we soon behold him, upon Danish 
ground, manifesting the same ardour and skill that 
he had discovered in Flanders andin India. He was 
one of the commissioners to adjust the capitulation 
of Copenhagen, and for his services in that affair 
received the unanimous thanks of the House of 
Commons. 

He had not rested from this labour more than a 
few months, when he departed at the head of the 
first division of the British army appointed to assist 
Spain and Portugal against their Gallic invaders. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley landed at Corunna, to offer 
first his aid to the army and people of Gallicia; 
but that being declined, he proceeded to Portugal, 
where he won the laurels of Vimeria, which were 
so soon torn from him by the unwelcome arrival of 
men, his superiors in command, but his inferiors in 
every quality essential to its efliciency and success. 

Disheartened, but not disgraced, nor in despair, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley came to England, but re- 
turned to reassume the command of the peninsular 
army on the lamented death of the brave but un- 
fortunate Sir John Moore. Sir Arthur had now to 
contend with Soult and Victor, two of the ablest 
marshals of France, who had entered Portugal at 
the head of a veteran army, and were in possession 
of its finest northern provinces, Admonished by 
the indecision and delay of his predecessors, our 
hero vigorously attacked every post of the enemy, 
deprived him of his best advantages, drove him 
from Coimbra to the Douro, and thence to the 
Youga; and within ten days chased him beyond 
the confines of the country. ‘There are few achieve- 
ments in ancient or modern warfare equal to this 
brief but brilliant scattering of the enemy’s forces, 
at the moment of his confident expectation of 
making the entire country his own. 

Nor was he secure after his retreat to Spain. 





Having swept Portugal of the unprincipled and 
plundering foe, Sir Arthur followed him into that 
country: and had Generals Cuesta and Vanegas been 
as patriotic and brave as they affected to be, and the 
central junta exercised a faithful attention to the 
wants of the combined army, instead of a jealous 
suspicion of the Spanish commanders, not a man of 
Victor’s force could have survived a month. As it 
was, amidst a lamentable withholding of promised 
provisions, and a shameful want of confidence be 
tween the political and military chiefs of Spain, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley gained the sanguinary battle of 
Talavera. The want of supplies compelled him, 
however, to fall back upon Portugal ; meanwhile the 
French were entering ‘Talavera, breaking open ma 
gazines and warehouses which had been concealed 
from both the Spaniards and the English, and sup 
plying the whole French army for three months. 
Dollars enough to load cight mules were found bid 
den beneath some broken wheels and rubbish in « 
convent yard. Thus shamefully divided and trea 
cherous were the people of Spain in the cause of 
their country. 

England, however, was alive to the value of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s services, and viewed the battle 
of Talavera as a proof of his resolute perseverance, 
and the pledge of his final success. Even the retreat 
to Portugal, promptly taken and ably effected, by 
combining superior caution with superior courage, 
gave additional assurance that the cause in his hands 
would ultimately prosper. His chief honours and 
rewards were the peerage, an annuity of two thou 
sand pounds, and the supreme command of the Por 
tuguese forces. 

The organization and suyperintendance of this local 
army was entrusted to Marshal, now Lord Beres 
ford ; while Lord Wellington marched to oppose the 
advance of the French into the north of Portugal. 
At the battle of Busaco, the only action of impor 
tance in the year I810, the Portuguese troops were 
put toa severe but triumphanttest. The French had 
despised them; the opposition in England had 
loaded them with insult, and many in the British 
army had been afraid to place confidence in them : 
but they this day nobly established their character 
for discipline und courage, and proved that, how 
ever degenerate the government might be, they were 
the same as in the days of Nuno Alvarez. Such 
was their astonishing bravery that the French Ge 
neral charged Lord Wellington with practising a dis 
honourable ruse de guerre, by dressing Englishmen ia 
Portuguese uniforms ! 

Portugal was once more cleared of the enemy, and 
the allied army advanced with caution, yet with de 
termination and confidence, into Spain, as nearly as 
possible in the direction of the capital. Passing 
over, as our limits compel us, inferior yet important 
victories, we bring the reader to Salamanca. ‘The 
battle, of which that name reminds us, was distin 
guished from all the previous ones fought in the pe 
ninsula: it was more masterly in the design, more 
brilliant in the execution, and more important in its 
consequences. While it was as rich in honour as the 
proudest could desire, it had profit in abundance to 
meet the wishes of the most sordid or the most ge 
nerous politician. Madrid was restored to the Span- 
ish patriots, the siege of Cadiz was raised, and an 
obvious terror was spread through the armies of 
France, which seemed to prepare them for certain 
defeat. Lord Wellington was now created a gran. 
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dee of Spain of the first order, appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the Spanish forces, and 
raised to the dignity of a Marquis of his own 
country, with one hundred thousand pounds added 
to former grants. 

The progress of the allied forces now became as 
coutident and rapid, as before it had been cautious 
and slow. After an unsuccessful siege of Burgos» 
the Marquis of Wellington judged it best to relieve 
his men from the labour and hazard of that enter- 
prise, for the sake of a grand attack on the French 
armies of the south and centre, which had united 
near Vittoria, The battle of that inspiring name 
followed, and both its operations and results ex- 
ceeded even the previous victory of Salamanca. 
The extent of the enemy’s loss was almost unex- 
ampled; the deliverance of Spain from the French 
was now certain, and even the invasion of France 
itself was no longer chimerical. 

(To be continued.) 








MEMOIR OF JAMES FERGUSON. 
— 
(From the Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 
(Continued from our last.) 

What a vivid picture is that of an ingenious mind thirst- 
ing for knowledge! and who is there, too, that does not 
envy the pleasure that must have been felt by the eourteous 
and intelligent stranger by whom the young mechanician 
was poem over his first great difficulty, if he ever chanced 
to learn how greatly his unknown questioner had profited 
trom their brief interview? Thatstranger might probably 
have read the above narrative, as given to the world by 
Ferguson, after the talents which this little incident pro- 
bably contributed to develop, had raised him from his 
obscurity to a distinguished place among the philosophers 
of hisage; and if he did know this, he must have felt that 
encouragement in well-doing which a benevolent man may 
always gather, either from the positive effects of acts of 
kindness upon others, or their influence upon his own 
heart. Civility, charity, generosity, may sometimes meet 
an ill return, but one person must be benefited by the 
exercise; the kind heart has its own abundant reward, 
wiatever be the gratitude of others. ‘The case of Ferguson 
stiows that the seed does not always fall on stony ground. 
{t may appear somewhat absurd to dwell upon the benefit 
ot a slight civility which cost, at most, but a few minutes 
of attention; but it is really important that those whe are 
easy in the world—who have all the advantages of wealth 
and knowledge at their command—should feel of how 
much value is the slightest encouragement and assistance 
to those who are toiling up the steep of emulation. Too 
otten “the scoff of pride” is superadded to the ** bar of 
poverty ;” and thus it is that many a one of the best 
talents and the most generous feelings 

** Has sunk into the grave unpitied and unknown,” 
because the wealthy and powerful have never understood 
the value of a helping hand to him who is struggling with 
fortune, 

i erguson’s attention having thus been turned to the 
mechanism of timepieces, he now began to do a little 
business in the neighbourhood as a cleaner of clocks, by 
which he made some money. He was invited also to take 
up his residence in the house of Sir James Dunbar, of 
Durn, to whom he seems to have made himself useful by 
various little services for which his ingenuity fitted him. 
Among other things he converted two round stones upon 
the gateway, into a puir of stationary globes, by cs 
a map of the earth upon one, and a map of the heavens 
upon the other. ‘* The poles of the painted globes,” he 
informs us, ** stood towards the poles of the heavens; on 
each the twenty-four hours where placed around the equi- 
noctial, so as to show the time of the day when the sun 
shone out, by the boundary where the half of the globe at 
any time enlightened by the sun was parted from the other 
half in the shade; the enlightened parts‘of the terrestrial 
globe answering to the like enlightened parts of the earth 
at alltimes. So that, whenever the sun shone on the 
globe, one might see to what places the sun was then 
rising, to what places it was setting, and all the places 
where it was then day or night throughout the earth.” 
Having been introduced to Sir James's sister, Lady 
Dipple, he was induced, at her suggestion, to attempt the 





became quite an adept. 


myself growing very rich by the money I got for such 
drawings; out of which I had the pleasure of occasionally 
supplying the wants of my poor father.” He still con- 
tinued, however, his astronomical studies, making observa- 
tions on the stars, as usual, with his beaded threads, and 
delineating on paper the apparent paths of the planets as 
thus ascertained. So excited would he become while thus 
engaged, that he often conceived, he says, that he saw the 
ecliptic lying like a broad highway across the firmament, 
and | the planets making their way in ** paths like the narrow 
ruts made by cart wheels, sometimes on one side of a plane 
road, and sometimes on the other, crossing the road at 
small angles, but never going far from either side of it.” 
He now began also to copy pictures and prints with pen 
and ink; and having gone to reside with Mr. Baird, of 
Auchmeddan, Lady Dipple’s son-in-law, where he enjoyed 
access to a well-stocked library, he made his first attempt 
at taking likenesses from the life, in a portrait which he 
drew of that gentleman ; ‘* and I found,” says he, ** it was 
much easier to draw from the life than from any picture 
whatever, as nature was more striking than any imitation 
of it. His success in this new profession struck his country 
patrons as so remarkable, that er determined upon — 
ing him to Edinburgh, in order that he mighthe regularly 
instructed in those parts of the art of which he was still 
ignorant; Lady Dipple liberally agreeing to allow him to 
live in her house for two years. But when he came to 
that city he could find no painter who would consent to 
take him as an apprentice without a premium—a circum. 
stance which his sanguine friends had not counted upon. 
In this extremity, not knowing what to do, he was advised 
by the Rev. Dr. Keith, to trust to his own genius, and to 
commence the practice of his intended profession without 
waiting for any other instruction than what he had already 
received from nature. It was certainly a bold counsel ; 
but Ferguson, having in truth no other resource, followed 
it, and succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
in a very short time making so much money as to enable 
him not only to defray his own expenses, but to gratify his 
kind heart by contributing largely to the support of his now 
aged parents. He followed this business for twenty-six 
ears. 
‘ Yet he does not appear to have ever given his heart to 
painting, and notwithstanding his success, he even made 
various ee to escape from it as a profession altogether. 
When he had been only about two years in Edinburgh, 
he was seized with so violent a ion for the study, or at 
least the practice of medicine, that he actually returned to 
his father’s, carrying with him a quantity of pills, plasters, 
and other preparations, with the intention of setting up as 
the Zisculapius of the village. But it would notdo. Of 
those who took his medicines very few paid him for them, 
and still fewer, he acknowledges, were benefited by them. 
So he applied again to his pencil; but instead of returning 
immediately to Edinbur h, he fixed his residence for a few 
months at Inverness. Here he employed his leisure in 
— his old and favourite study of astronomy; and 
aving discovered by himself the cause of eclipses, drew 
up ascheme for showing the motions and places of the sun 
and moon in the ecliptic on each day in the year, per- 
petually. Thishe transmitted tothe celebrated Maclaurin, 
who found it to be very nearly correct, and was so much 
pleased with it that he had it engraved. It sold very well, 
and Ferguson was induced once more to return to Edin- 
burgh. He had now a zealous patron in Maclaurin, and 
one extremely disposed to assist him in his philosophical 
studies. One day Ferguson asked the Professor to show 
him his orrery; the latter immediately complied with his 
request, in so far as to exhibit to him the outward move- 
ments of the machine, but would not venture to open it in 
order to get at the wheel-work, which he had never him- 
self inspected, being afraid he should not be able to put it 
to rights again if he should chance to displace any part of 
it. Ferguson, however, had seen enough to set his inge- 
nious and contriving mind to work ; om ina short time he 
succeeded in finishing an orrery of his own, and had the 
honour of reading a lecture on it to Maclaurin’s pupils. 
He some time after made another of ivory (his first had 
been of wood ;) and in the course of his life he constructed, 
he tells us, six more, all unlike each other. 





drawing of patterns tor ladies’ dresses, in which he soon |of the Royal Society, who thereupon’ took him the same 
*On this,” save he. ** I was sent ; evening to the meeting of that learned body. 
for by other ladies in the country, and began to think | effect of bringing him inmediately into notice. 


This had the 
He soon 
atter puviisned his first work, ** A Dissertation on the 
Phenomena of the Harvest Moon,” with the description 
of a new orrery, having only four wheels. Of this work 
he says, with his characteristic modesty, ‘* Having never 
had a grammatical education, nor time to study the rule 
of just composition, I acknowledge that I was afraid to 
put it to the press; and for the same cause I ought to 
have the same fears still.”” It was, however, well received 


lowed it up by various other productions, most of which be. 
came very pepular. In 1748 he began to give public lee. 
tures on his favourite subjects, which were numerously and 
fashionably attended, his late Majesty George III, who 
was then a boy, being occasionally among his auditors, 
He had till now continued to work at his old profession of 
a portrait painter; but about this time he at last bade ita 
final farewell, having secured another, and in his estima. 
tion a much more agreeable means of providing for him. 
self and his family. Soon after the accession of George 
III, a pension of fifty pounds per annum was bestowed 
upon him from the privy purse. In 1763 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society; the usual fees being re- 
mitted, as had been done in the cases of Newton and 
Thomas Simpson. He died in 1776, having for many 
years enjoyed a distinguished reputation both at home and 
abroad ; for several of his works had been translated into 
foreign languages, and were admired throughout Europe 
for their simplicity and the ingenuity of their elucidations. 
Of his Dialogues on Astronomy, Madame de Genlis says, 
** This book is written with so much clearness, that a child 
of ten years old may understand it perfectly from one end 
to the other.” 

The faculties of distinct apprehension and luminous 
exposition belonged, indeed, to Ferguson in a pre-eminent 
degree. He doubtless owed his superiority here in a great 
measure to the peculiar manner in which he had \ oo 
obliged to acquire his knowledge. Nothing that he had 
learned had been set him as a task. He had applied him. 
self to whatever subject of study engaged his attention, 
simply from the desire and with the view of understandin, 
it. All that he knew, therefore, he knew thoroughly, an 
not by rote merely, as many things are learned by those 
who have no higher object than to master the task of the 
day. On the other hand, as has often happened in the 
case of self-educated men, the want of a regular director 
of his studies had left him ignorant of many d ments 
of knowledge in which had he been fareen Mo to them, 
he was probably admirably adapted to distinguish himself, 
and from which he might have drawn, at all events, the 
most valuable assistance in the prosecution of his favourite 
investigations. Thus, familiar as he was with the pheno- 
mena of astrcnomy, and the practical parts of mechanics, 
and admirabl2 as was his ingenuity in mechanical inven- 
tion, he knew nothing, or next to nothing, either of ab- 
stract mathematics, or of the higher parts of algebra. He 
remained, in this way, to the end of his life, rather a clever 
empiric, to use the term in its original and more honour. 
able signification, as meaning a practical and experiment- 
ing philosopher, than a man of science. This was more 
peculiarly the sort of peril to which self-educated men were 
exposed in Ferguson’s day, when books of any kind were 
scarce, and good elementary works scarcely existed on any 
subject. Much has since been done, and is now doing, to 
supply that great desideratum ; and even already, in many 
departments, the man who can merely read is provided 
with the means of instructing himself both at little expense, 
and with a facility and completeness such as a century or 
even half a century ago, were altogether out of the ques- 
tion. Not a little, however, still remains to be accome 
plished before the good work can be considered as finished ; 
nor, indeed, is it the nature of it ever to be fintshed, seeing 
that, even if we should have perfectly arranged and syste- 
matised all our present knowledge, time must be constantly 
adding to our possessions here, and opening new worlds 
for philosophy to explore and conquer. 

[To be continued.} 
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His mind was now becoming every day more attached ay ‘|Even.| Height. tiv 
to philosophical pursuits ; and quite tired, as he says, of a ae _ chert 
drawing pictures, in which he never strove to excel, he only Mh. m.ift. in. 
resolved to go to London, in the hope of finding employ. | W'¢s4ay --25 8 13) 8 47/12 3 
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ment as a teacher of mechanics and astronomy. Having | Thursday 27/10 3/10 23/14 3 
written out a proof of a new astronomical truth which! Friday ----2]10 43/11 1]15 2 |St. Augustine. 
had occurred to him, namely, that the moon must move | Saturday. -29/11 18/11 35/15 11 |New Moon, 8h. 42m. morn. 
always in a path concave to the sun, he showed his pro. | Sunday --- 301} Sli-——2116 5 |11th Sunday after Trinity, 
position and its demonstration to Mr. Folkes, the President | Tuesday -. 1! 0 38! 0 5316 8 (Giles. 


by the public; and its ingenious author afterwards fol. f 
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Che Traveller. 


derli, to where it joins the sea of Marmora, and is lost like 
a playful infant in the amplitude of a mother’s embrace. 





SCENERY OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
—— 
(From Macfarlane’s Constantinople in 1828.) 


In the course of this volume I have avoided onan site of the ancient Chalcedon) were distinctly visible, 


in scenic description, but not without great difficulty a 


doing frequent violence to my feelings; for the part of | were the solemn mysterious recesses of Scutari’s intermin- 
travel which is most difficult to convey with a pen to a| able cemetery, the romantic acclivities of Bulgurl, and 


distant reader is precisely that which most interests me, 


From the same point, the white walls of the romantic 
little ** tower of the maiden” on a rock in the interposin 
channel, the new barracks, the mosque of poor Selim, an 
an elegant and imperial kiosk on the eastern bank of the 
Bosphorus ; the whole of the immense and loosely-scat- 
tered suburb of Scutari, and the village of Cadi-keui (the 


and, as it were, within touch; and retiring from the eye 


the solitary mountains of Asia Minor, along whose line 


beauty of Constantinople depends much on art; on 
—— minarets, towers, and aqueducts; on the villages 
on the Bosphorus, and the contrast of buildings with 
cypress and other plantations. By destroying what man 
has done, the picture would lose more than half its charms; 
but the beauty of the Bay of Naples would be unimpaired 
were desolation and solitude to overspread all its shores 
You might destroy its proud city, its villas, its hoary for- 
tresses, and mountain monasteries ; you might burn every 
tree, root and branch, and still the picture would remain 
lovely and sublime. The fortuitous course of human events 
can do nothing on that glorious outline, on that assemblage 
of mountain, hill, vale, dell, and sea; it cannot obscure 


and, in the course of composition, my own taste has but | my imagination would often fly to the sublime chain of | the lifefulness, the brilliancy, the transparency of that sky, 


too frequently turned my — from the contemplation 
of men’s actions to the spots where those actions took place 
—from politics and war, and the Sultan and his reforms, 
to the sublime scenery of Asia Minor, and to the less 


Taurus, to the depths of the *¢ old continent,” the nursery 
of the inconceivable race of human beings to which I be- 
longed—the cradle of an infant world. 

The first time I saw these scenes, which mock the power 


grand but more beautiful pictures of the Bosphorus. The} of language, whilst their soul-moving essence eludes the 


dreamy diversion has lost me many an hour. I have not, 
however, frequently obtruded it in my pages, and before 
leaving Constantinople an excuse would be necessary for 
the omission rather than for the insertion of a few remarks 
on the scenery of that remarkable place and its neighbour- 
hood. I will, and indeed must be brief. On my first 
arrival in the Golden Horn, (for the approach by the 
European coast of Marmora is not advantageous, and it is 
not until you turn the projecting point of the Seraglio that 

he eye takes in the novel picture,) though struck with a 
panorama truly magical, I was on the whole somewhat 
disappointed with what I saw. The city of Constantinople 
did not present itself in that vastness that I had imagined ; 
he silver-coloured domes of the mosque appeared rather 
of the dull hue of lead, and the gilt and resplendent spires 

nd crescents of the minarets, with one or two exceptions, 
seemed to be of tarnished copper, iustreless and heavy. 
Stambool’s seven hills were not clustered so happily as 
hose of the ** eternal city ;” the ridges of Pera and Cassim 
Pasha owed all their beauty to artificial arrangement and 
he mixture of red painted houses with dark cypresses, or 
he gayer verdure of other trees. The picture, though 
ast, was little in its details—the Bosphorus was a river 
between bold banks—the Golden Horn only a stupendous 
ranal, and then, over all and through all, there was want- 
ng the brilliant, spotless canopy of a southern Italian sky, 
nd the Neapolitan transparency of atmosphere, through 
vhich the objects of material nature seem to live and 
breathe like sentient beings. 

My impressions were more favourable when, on the se- 
bond evening of my arrival, I ascended to the circular gal- 
ery on the summit of the Galata Tower. From that 

levated apartment, which would seem to have been 
rected on purpose for the enjoyment of the lovers of 
cenery, I could take in as a vast whole, what in the level 
fthe port had broken itself into minutia, and could dis- 
over an infinitude of objects that were there concealed 
from the eye. I could embrace the whole length of the 
ty from Seraglio Point to the quiet suburb of Eyoob,— 
ould range for a considerable length along the base of 
onstantinople’s triangle, marked with its ancient walls 

d thickly set fortresses, and reach across the city to one 
f its angular terminations at the castle of Yedi-Kouléler 
tthe seven towers on the sea of Marmora—an immense 
pace, filled with edifices picturesque from their very de- 

cts, and broken with mosques and minarets far too 
lumerous to count. The walls of the Seraglio, which 

cupy the lines, and are supposed to retain a portion of 
eancient fortifications of Byzantium; the aqueduct of 
alens striding across the hollow left by two of the seven 
lls; the proudly swelling domes of St. Sophia, and the 
hore lofty and imposing elevations of the mosque of Sul- 

n Achmet on the square of the Hippodrome, were im- 
hediately before me, as I stood at one part of the tower 
allery, and with other objects of different periods and 

ferent governments, of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
te Moslemins, might well fill the mind with ideas still 

ster than the scene. By moving somewhat in my con- 
hed orbit, I could trace nearly the whole length of the 
rt, could catch the heights and the barracks of Daut- 
asha, glance over the houses of part of Pera, and repose 
h the wavy outline of the wild and heathy Thracian 
lls; whilst by turning: my eyes a little to the left, they 

ld traverse the broad expanse of the Propontis, and 

ze with holy delight on the snowy summits of the Bithy- 

an Olympus. By taking a few steps in the circle, an- 

Her casement of the gallery offered me the sombre mass 

the Turkish cemetery, spread like a crest (death’s coro- 

)on a hill behind Pera, and the heights and barracks 

Dolma-bakshi; and by still revolving a little in the 

tle, the stately Bosphorus, with each shore a continuing 

sthening village, burst on my sight from where it ele- 


Thrace, and the atmosphere was unusually clear. Hun- 
dreds of light piadés (the most elegant boats,* the prettiest 
works of man’s hands, after the minarets, that we see at 
Constantinople,) were glancing rapidly across the Golden 
Horn, or (close to the European shores to avoid the force 
of the current) were ascending the stately channel of the 
Bosphorus, to the fhisy-lasbing villages on its verdant 
banks. The immense inclosure of the Seraglio (in itself 
a picture, and a fine one,) showed itself at that moment 
with admirable effect. The walls of the building scattered 
within its circumference are kept purely white; their con- 
trast with the dark masses of cypress and other trees with 
which they are mixed, adds a double opaqueness and 
gloom to thea:, while these make the white walls appear 
of an alinost unearthly pallor and purity. The domes and 
shelving roofs of the edifices are of a sober gray, a tint 
admirably adapted to soften the other contrasting hues, 
and to harmonize the whole with the placidity of the sur- 
rounding scenery, and of the overspreading heaven. 
Across the mouth of the Bosphorus, and nearly opposite 
the Seraglio Point, is a lovely tongue of land, called Fanar- 
Bakshi (which I could include in my panorama from the 
gallery,) jutting out from the Asiatic coast, and made 
picturesque almost beyond imagining, by a group of 
stately plane-trees which surround a fountain, by a ruined 
mosque overgrown with ivy, a few scattered cypresses, 
and an ancient lighthouse on a rock. 

The tower of Galata, whence these magnificent views 
are commanded, stands on the ridge of a hill between 
Galata and Pera. It was built for the purposes of defence 
by the Genoese, when those energetic traders occupied the 
important suburb of proud Stambool, and in my enthusiasm 
I have blest the souls of the founders who have left such 
an enduring observatory, such a favourable point of sight 
for the enjoyment, the rapture of all who have eyes to see, 
and hearts to feel. It is now occupied by the Turks, who 
maintain a guard of two or three men, by night and by day, 
to give the alarm in case of fire breaking out, which they 
do by beating a tremendous drum suspended in the upper 
gallery. The round tower is solidly constructed ; a most 
fatiguing sort of staircase winds within the thickness of the 
walls, nearly to the top, but the last flight is a crazy wooden 
ladder, which, hanging over the dark, deep, void abyss of 
the interior of the tower, is perilous to behold. As long 
as I was capable of supporting the fatigue of the ascent, I 
went there frequently and studied the scenery under the 
varied effects of morning, noon, and sunset, of clouds and 
sunshine. A few paras given to the lofty tenants not only 
gained me civil admission, but a cup of coffee and a pipe 
in the gallery, which I could at times consider as my 
special drawing-room. The Turks became obligingly 
familiar, and I fancied at last that even the little blue 
turtle-edoves (which in countless multitudes occupied the 
interior of the tower) began to regard me with eyes of old 
acquaintanceship, as did most undoubtedly a society of 
disowned dogs, with their prolific offspring, that lodged by 
the great Turkish cemetery, another of my daily haunts. 

It has been customary among travellers to declare Con- 
stantinople and Naples the most beautiful situations in 
Europe, and to establish comparisons between the two 
places, which have been awarded favourable to the one or 
to the other, according to the differences of taste. Tom 
eyes it appears that no comparison between scenery so dif- 
ferent can be properly instituted; it must be matter of pre- 
ference, and I unhesitatingly give the preference to the 
older of my two friends,—to the Bay of Naples. The 





* The rich Turks have beautiful boats; the Sultan’s are 
the finest things of the kind I ever saw. ‘These magnificent 
barges (the principal equipages where carriages are almost un- 
known) are of two sorts,—the Kachambas with the long 
straight prow, and the Sandal with an elevated curved prow, 





tly winds above the lovely hills and kiosks of Kan- 





skill of the pencil, the sun was setting behind the hills of 


which I feel convinced is such a one as must canopy the 
blessed in an immortal world. 
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SINGULAR PHENOMENON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
An intelligent and most respectable writer, Mr. J. Mac- 
gregor, now of Liverpool, and author of a recent work en - 
titled ** Observations on Emigration to British America,” 
in treating of Prince Edward Island, has recorded a 
phenomenon so much at variance with probability and 
analogy, that we should have had our doubts on the sub- 
ject had it been recorded on more exceptionable authority. 
Having had occasion lately to refer to the life and cor- 
respondence of the late Major Cartwright, we met with a 
confirmation of the anomaly to which we have adverted, 
which brought to our recollection Mr. Macgregor’s work, 
from which we shall here transcribe a passage, to which 
we shall append the confirmatory testimony of the honest 
Major :— 
** It seems extraordinary that, where the original forest 
is destroyed in America, trees of a different species should 
start up. The naturalist will, perhaps, doubt the ac- 
curacy of this fact, as tending, in some measure, to 
derange his system ; but such, however, is the case, with- 
out exception, wherever the woods have been destroyed by 
fire, or otherwise, and the land allowed to remain unculti- 
vated.” Mr. Macgregor, in corroboration of this extraor- 
dinary assertion, adduces the authority of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, who states, that ‘* on the banks of the Slave 
I.ake, where the land had been covered with spruct and 
birch, having been laid waste by fire, produced, subse- 
quently, nothing but poplars, although there was previously 
no tree of that genus in the space laid open by the devour- 
ing element.” 





EXTRAORDINARY ANIMAL REMAINS. 


Some two or three years ago, the newspapers from the 
south-west announced the discovery, in the valley of the 
Mississippi, of the remains of some huge animal such as 
eye had never seen, nor ear heard of, and in comparison o1 
which, even the Mammoth must have been but a petty 
small concern. The story was ~— too great for 
belief. But still it was true, as we had ocular demon- 
stration yesterdcy—a gentleman having requested us to 
examine some of the bones, now exhibiting at No. 330, 
Broadway, a few doors above the Masonic-hall. The 
largest is one side of an under jaw-bone, which is 20 feet 
long, by three feet wide, and weighs 1200 pounds. There 
are a variety of other bones, including 10 or 15 feet of the 
vertebra, or backbone, which is 16 inches in diameter, and 
the passage for the spinal marrow nine by six inches. The 
ribs are nine feet long, and the other bones in proportion. 
As to the size of the animal which has left such extraor- 
dinary remains of its physical structure, we are not suffi- 
ciently skilled in osteology to determine. It must, how- 
ever, have been of a magnitude of which we can scarcely 
form a conception ; and in a zoological point of view, it is 
much to be regretted that the whole skeleton was not ex- 
tracted from the earth in which it must have been many 
thousand years embedded. But the labour of disem- 
bowelling the bones now here was herculean, as they were 
buried seventeen feet below the surface of the earth; and 
the water made upon the excavators so fast, that a steam- 
engine was procured to discharge it. The discovery was 
owing to one of the bones protruding above the earth. 
Until the discovery of these bones, those of the mammoth 
were the largest of any land animal of which the relics 
now remain. The tradition of the Indians respecting the 
mammoth, as related by Mr. Jefferson, is well known. 
‘© In ancient times,’’ said the Delaware Chief to the Go- 
vernor of Virginia, ‘* a herd of these tremendous animals 
came to the Big-bone licks, and began a universal destrués 
tion of bears, deers, elks, buffaloes, and other animals - 
which had been created for the use of the Indians, The 





finishing in a scroll. 
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Great Man above, looking down and seeing this, was so 
corayed, (hat be seized his lightoing, descended on earth, 
seated himself on a neighbouring mountain, on a rock of 
which bis seat and the print of his feet are still to be seen, 
hurled his bolts among them ull the whole were slaugh- 
tered, cacept the big bull. who presenung his forehead to 
the sha'ts, shook them off as they tell; but minsing one, 
at length, it wourded him in the side, whereon springing 
round, he bounded over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the 
Jilimois, and finally over the great lakes, where be is living 
ai this day.” dc was probably the Indians’ ** big bull” 
which lett the huge bones which we have been attempting to 
describe, and which the curious will find worth while to 
ge and examine tor themselves. — New York paper. 


PIGEONS. 

A curious exlubition is now attracting the public at 
Agen, in France. ‘Two Italians havea number of pigeons 
which are placed in cages, and from ten to twelve of the 
same colour are put together. By dint of great patience 
cud perseverance they have been teught several teats ot 
the most varied nature, and quite opposed to their usual 
habits. As soun as the cages are opened, the pigeons 
ascend, aux tozether, and fly away ; but, on a signal, those 
of the satie colour separate from the rest and come back 
together, each flight entering the appropriate cage. Car- 
pets of different colours are placed upon the ground, and 
nets being spread, each flight on a given siynal go to the 
carpet or to the pet pointed out for it. A flight of pigeons 
is next let loose, and a sportsman having fired over them, 
they instantly tly to him and enter his game-bag. This 
bird, which never before has been seen to mix in martial 
exercises, upon this occasion places itself before the gun 
which is about to be fired at it, and does not move when itis 
discharged ; it even takes a lighted match in its beak, and 
perches itself upon a cannon, which it discharges by ap- 
plying the match to the touch-hole. 

THE MIRAGE. 

The phenomenon of the mirage excites in the pilgrim of 
the deserts thuse alternations of hope and disappointment, 
which add to the miseries of his actual situation. He sees 
before him lakes of water, which are gone the instant he 
errives at the spot where he fancied they offered their 
refreshment to his feverish lips. The Arabs are familiar 
with this remarkable appearance, and they are seldom 
deceived by it, although, if the mirage and a real stream 
could be seen at the same time, it would be difficult to 
discover the reality from the delusion. The guides of the 
European traveller often amuse themselves by calling to 
him that water isin sight, when they are upon the most 
thirsty spots of a sandy or gravelly plain. Burckhardt has 
deserted ihe mirage with bis usual felicity :;—** During 
the whole day's march we were surrounded on all sides by 
lnkes of mirage, called by the Arabs *serab.’ Its colour 
was of the purest azure, and so clear that the shadows ot 
the mountains, which bordered the horizons, were reflected 
in it with the greatest precision, and the delusion of its 
being a sheet ot water was thus rendered still more perfect. 
1 had often seen the mirage in Syria and Egypt, but 
always found it of a whitish colour, rather resembling a 
morning mist, seldom lying steady on the plain, but in 
constant vibrations; but here it was very different, and 
had the most pertict resemblance to water. The great 
dryness of tbe air and earth ip this desert may be the cause 
ot the difference, The appearance of water approached 
abo wiuch nearer than in Syria and Egypt, being often 
ne iore than tao hundred paces from us, whereas I had 
Never cep it betore uta distance of less than baif a mile. 
There wore at one tame about a dozen, and for the most 
pat in the low grounds.” The mirage is caused by the 
cacuorditary retraction which the rays of the sun undergo 
in passing through masses of air in contact with a surface 
grealy heated. —Librury of Eulcrtaining Knowledge. 

DIVERS FOR BPONGE, 

The inhabitants of almost all the islands on this part of 
the coast of Asia Minor subsist by diving for sponges, 
winch are found in great abundance on the sunken rocks 
in the werity of their coasts. ‘Phe sea is at all times ex- 
wowely clear, and the experienced divers are capable of 
diacinguwhing from the surface the points to which the 
aninal tus attached itself below, when an unpractised eye 
could but dunly discern the bottem. Each boat is fur- 
tooled with a large stone attached to a rope, which the 
cay racizes in bis hands va plunging head-torenost from 
the «tem, i order to increase the velocity of his descent 
tirough the water, thereby saving an expenditure ot 
breath, as well as wo expedite his ascent, being hauled up 
q ickly by hig companioi.s when exbaysted at the bottom. 
} bars secm but ene wun whe could remain below more 





than about two minutes, and the process of detaching the 
sponge was of course very tedious,—three and sometimes 
tour divers Cescending successively to secure a particularly 
fine specimen. When taken up fresh it is covered with a 
gelatinous epidermis, said to be the flesh of the animal, 
and has a strong fishy smell. It is immediately immersed 
for some hours in warm water, tll this coating detaches 
itself, and leaves within the porous vesicles which form 
the sponge of commerce.—Letfers from the Aigean. 





DOG POWER. 

Fire and water, and their joint offspring, steam, have 
long been obliged to work for their living 1n our land of 
steady habits ot industry. The wind has been compelled 
to contribute something of moving power. The horse and 
ox have trudged diligently on along the road or over the 
farm. Of late the lazy and gentlemanlike dog has been 
impressed on service, and employed in giving motion to 
machinery. A Troy paper states that Mr. Matthias, of 
that city, bas put in operation a mill for cutting the timber 
for sashes, window blinds, and other similar purposes, 
with the circular saw, moved by doy power. The animals 
travel on the inside of a wheel, about ten feet in diameter, 
like squirrels in their cages, and move the saw with suf- 
ficient velocity. Two of them are worked about fifteen 
minutes, when they are released by some of their four- 
footed companions. After a little instruction they are 
said to become sayacious and docile labourers, regarding 


the exercise as sport rather than toil. The operation of | 


churning has been performed in the same manner in 
Orange county, N. Y.--Worcesier (U. 8.) Aigis. 








TIGHT LACING. 

Another instance of the folly and fatal effects of follow. 
ing, for the sake of appearances only, the fashion of the 
day, has occurred in the practice of Mr. Prowse, of this 
city (Bristol.) The subject of this notice was an interest- 
ing female, of about twenty years of age, who was in the 
habit ot lacing so tightly, that she could not even stoop in 
the ordinary way; and was generally so much distressed, 
as to be obliged to loosen her stays whenever she returned 
home. This unfortunate habit brought on cough, violent 
palpitation, and other diseases of the heart, which termi- 
nated in premature death. The facts in this case were 
fully substantiated by a post mortem examination. The 
cavity of the chest was found to be considerably reduced 
in size, caused, in the first instance, by the external and 
excessive pressure of the stays, and afterwards rendered 
permanent by the adhesion of the whole external surface 
of the lungs to the internal surface of the membrane 
(pleura, covering the insides of the ribs. The ribs were 
necessarily bound down with the cuntiguous diseased 
parts, a great deal of the intervening substance (intercostal 
muscles) having been removed, so that the expansive:power 
of the chest, which is necessary to healthy respiration, was 
nearly destroyed. The constant external pressure pre- 
vented the due inflation of the lungs, which consequen:ly 
impeded the circulation of the blood through them ; and 
the heart being unable to propel in a given time the ordi- 
nary quantity of blood, became embarrassed, and frig ht- 
fully Licvaimmiont. The large vessels going to the lungs 
(pulmouary arteries) the right ventricle and auricle were 
particularly enlarged, and otherwise diseased—the exter- 
nul parts of it, with ite envelope (pericardium) were com. 
pletely changed in structure, Lovina acquired a spongy or 
honcy-comb appearance ; and indeed the whole organ was 
so altered, ard so enormously increased in size, as scarcely 
to be recognised as a beart.— Bristol Mercury. 








ON SALE, 
At the Liverpool Dfercury Oftice, the following publica- 
tions, &e. 
Just published, Seeond Edition, price 2s. ‘ 
TPVABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, rente:mant des Régles 
infaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et 
sans le secours du Dictionnaire le Genre de tous les Noms 
de la Langue Francaise. Par D. ALBERT, LL.D, Profes- 
seur de la Langue Francaise a Liverpool. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall.—Published by Treuttel and 
Wurtz, Subo square, London, and soid by all Booksellers. 


This day is a rice 1s. 6d. 

A GUIDE to BANGOR, KAUMARIS, and 

SNOWDONIA, witha MAP. By JOHN SMITH. 
This day is published, price 2s. 

A VIEW of the PRESENT STATE and FUTURE PROS. 
PECTS of the FREE TRADE and COLONIZATION of 
INDIA; in which are developed the effeets of the East India 
Company's Monopoly, as traders, and of their Government, 
as territorial sovereigns; together with the important ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the British Publie from 
Free Trade to India, and the right of settlement there. 

“ No sovereign, I confidently believe, has ever yet traded 
to profit ; no trading company, U greatly fear, has yet ad- 
ministered government fur the happiness uf its subjects.— 
Lod Grenvike. 





’ 


** This valuable Pamphlet is from the pen of a Gentlemag 
who is regarded as the very highest authority in this eount 
on Indian affairs, and who has treated the question ing 
manner which renders his Work what a lawyer would term 
‘ the brief’ of the whole case, which every Gentleman ought 
to read who would be informed thereon, and which thg 
poorest in the land ought to unite their pence to obtain,* 
Liverpool Mercury. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &c. AND TO PERSONS 
LEARNING TO SWIM. 


IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support any person in the water with th 
clothes on. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going te 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s.to £1 5s.—Orden 
received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 

Sole Agent for London Mr. Samugt Deacon, No. 1, Skinner. 
Street. 

We have just been favoured with the following pract, 
cal evidence of the utility of the jackets. 


THREE LIVES SAVED BY THE CORK COLLAR JACK&?, 
— 

TO THE EDITOR. 1 
_ Srr,—I think it my duty to inform you of the follow 
ing providential escape, which at once proves the utili 
of your inestimable cork collar jacket, and I hope you wil 
make the circumstance as extensively known as you pu 
sibly can:—On Thursday last, as myself and two friend 
were proceeding up the Irwell, from Bank Mill, ins 
small boat which we had taken for the occasion, ani 
none of us having the least knowledge of swimming, opi 
of my companions provided himself with a cork collsi 
jacket, which he had purchased whilst in Liverpool 
summer, and it was fortunate indeed that he did so, or 
should all undoubtedly have found a watery grave. Wh 
we had proceeded within about half a mile from Agecr 
Bridge, there being at the time a swell in the river, a 
den gust of wind upset the boat, and we were all preci 
tated into the water. After plunging about for a con id 
rable time, we contrived to lay hold of the person wi 
the jacket on, and got safely to land. My friend the 
plunged boldly in and succeeded in righting the boat, 
recovering the oars, &c. which were swimming down t 
stream. We then got on board and returned, having & 
fered no other injury than a good ducking. If you thit 
this worthy of insertion in your valuable publication, it 
entirely at your service; and should it be the means 
inducing any persons to become purchasers, (as I ho} 
will, being of opinion that ingenuity which is exercise 
the benefit of others ought to supported,) itlwill answer 
wishes of,—Yours, &c. JOHN WILSON, 

Salfurd, August 16, 1829. 


aaa 


—— 








So WGorrespondents. 


Tus EnoGiisn Lancvace.—The second letter of our W 
correspundent, /V.A. is 1eserved for our next. 

Mr. Gorvon’s AUDIKNCE OF THE GRAND SeiGNnior.—We aff 
with A Traveller in the opinion that a description of 
recent reception of our Ambassador at Constantinople 
prove acceptable to our readers, and we shall tbérel 
adopt his hint in our next. 

We have tn reserve several original communications of J 
which shall be appropriated without delay. 

PuRENOLOGY.—We shall be gjad to hear further from F: 
at his leisure. 

The Memoir of the Duke of Wellingtou shall be conclu 
next week. 

The suggestion of Amicus shal! not be neglected. 

Stream Caraniacrs.—We have in reserve, for next week, af 
teresting extract from a report published by one of theg 
tlemen who acconipanied Mr. Gurney in bis recent 
mental excursionsin the steam-carriage. , 








Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by EGER 
Situ and Joun Siti, at their General Print 
Establishment, Lora-street, Liverpool, where Prin 
in ail its branches is executed in the best style, aad 
ressonuble terug. 
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